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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

Masefield (as in The Great Lover, which reflects the spirit 
and cadences of Biography) , now of Swinburne, and often 
of the seventeenth century poets in his use of the rhymed 
couplet. He had an individual turn, nevertheless, which 
made one sure that he would become more self-expressive in 
form as well as in content. The war, or the anticipation of 
death, gave Brooke an intensity, clarity, and a greater degree 
of precision, than he had attained before except in one or two 
instances. In many of the earlier poems the feeling for 
words and for the sound of them rather embalmed and ob- 
scured the sense and the image. Had he survived the war he 
would certainly have gained in depth and richness of expe- 
rience and in austerity of expression. Much of his work is 
frankly playful in intent ; this is part of its charm for many 
people, and for others a serious defect. This was probably 
temperamental. Some poets conceal sensitiveness in this way, 
others by satire. Whether Brooke was content that his work 
should remain so, we may not know. He was only twenty- 
eight when he died. 

His death is a symbol of the waste of war. 

A. C. H. 

The Song of Hugh Glass, by John G. Neihardt. Macmil- 

lan. 

This book brings up certain interesting questions. It is a 
story of adventure and emotion based upon an episode of the 
American fur trade nearly a century ago, and told in rhymed 
couplets. Its diction is of an old-fashioned elegance, em- 
ploying freely words long sacred to poetry, like ere, unto, 
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deem, athwart, guerdon, and phrases like howsoe'er 'twas, 

what thing be sought, nor might it e'er befall (though this 

e'er is misspelled ere), etc. Although often the story swings 

along simply enough, there are many passages of round and 

rolling eloquence which tread the stage with a noble mien, 

like this: 

The moon now cleared the world's end, and the owl 
Gave voice unto the wizardry of light ; 
While in some dim-lit chancel of the night, 
Shouts to the goddess, wolfish corybants 
Intoned their wild antiphonary chants — 
The oldest, saddest worship in the world. 

or this: 

Nor long Hugh let the lust of vengeance gnaw 
Upon him idling; though the tale he told, 
And what report proclaimed him, were as gold 
To buy a winter's comfort at the Post. 
"I can not rest ; for I am but the ghost 
Of someone murdered by a friend," he said, 
"So long as yonder traitor thinks me dead — 
Aye, buried in the bellies of the crows 
And kiotes 1" 

In short, Mr. Neihardt has done his task well. He has 

fitted his wild western story to a long accepted "heroic" 

measure and compelled it to move with dignity in this stately 

dress. The trouble is that the process does not seem quite 

natural; he has fitted the story to the measure instead of 

letting it choose its form, and somehow the nobility and 

high-sounding rotundity of the poem do not satisfy us. We 

compare it with examples of perfect fitness between subject 

and form, like certain tales by Kipling and Stephen Crane, 

or like the confessions of Doc Hill and William H. Herndon 
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in Spoon River, and at once it becomes artificial — "mere 
literature." 

Poetic narrative must stand the test of comparison with 
prose. It must be as fit and fine as prose, as lithe and stript 
and shapely-— and a bit more. It can not cover itself with 
the trappings of yesterday, and make gesticulation pass for 
life. Such art smells of the old-time theatre. It is like 
what our fathers used to call a "mighty fine piece of acting." 

Of course Mr. Neihardt is an accomplished craftsman, and 

there are in his poem passages of fine simplicity and stately 

music. Also his similes are often fortunate. Perhaps such 

excerpts as these present him at his best: 

For he went grayer like a poplar tree 
That shivers, ruffling to the first faint breath 
Of storm, while yet the world is still as death 
Save where, far off, the kenneled thunders bay. 

It was the hour when cattle straggle home. 
Across the clearing in a hush of sleep 
They saunter, lowing ; loiter belly-deep 
Amid the lush grass by the meadow stream. 
How like the sound of water in a dream 
The intermittent tinkle of yon bell ! 
A windlass creaks contentment from a well, 
And cool deeps gurgle as the bucket sinks. 
Now blowing at the trough the plow-team drinks ; 
The shaken harness rattles. Sleepy quails 
Call far. The warm milk hisses m the pails 
There in the dusky barn-lot. Crickets cry. 
The meadow twinkles with the glowing fly. 
One hears the horses munching at their oats. 
The green grows black. A veil of slumber floats 
Across the haunts of home-enamored men. 

H.M. 
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